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THOMAS SHIELDS CLARKE 


A small number of men in the history of art, starting their careers 
as painters, have taken up modeling seriously and become sculptors 
of repute. Fewer still have devel- 
oped equal talent in both direc- 
tions; for although there will be 
those who disagree with me, I 
maintain that the men who seek 
the expression of their art ideas in 
plastic form are not as a rule par- 
ticularly endowed with a distin- 
guished color sense, and by this I 
mean a true enjoyment in the de- 
light of pigment for its own sake. 

It is, of course, a part of sculp- 
ture to obtain a feeling of color in 
its general sense, and many men 
so secure it. As a rule, however, 
the men who have predilections 
for tone convey their ideas through 
the medium of paint on canvas. 
The much discussed question as to 
the relative difficulties of painting 
and modeling is one that will never, 
unfortunately, besettled; and surely 
THOMAS SHIELDS CLARKE we may grant that each presents its 

own problem. If the sculptor has 
to portray all sides of his figure, it must be remembered that the painter 
has to convey on a flat surface an idea of rotundity and form and to 
suggest atmosphere. Where the sculptor is without the fortunate aid 
of color, the painter, on the other hand, may approximate the appear- 
ance of nature’s tints, and so get more directly at the illusion. Never- 
theless, I think it can be stated, without much fear of contradiction, 
that the sculptor’s art is greater than that of the painter, and while it 
should be a natural evolution from the former to the latter, in point 
of fact we hear of few sculptors becoming painters of distinction, and 
the change is almost invariably in the contrary direction. 

It may be that one of these days when our sculptors shall give 
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attention to polychrome work, and shall seek to further extend their 
art and perfect the illusion, the requirements being greater, greater 
talent will be fostered; and thus I believe we shall have a higher 
degree of craftsman- 
ship in connection with 
a gain inali art direc- 
tions. The limitations 
at present, however, 
bar the sculptor from 
expressing in plastic 
form any color inspira- 
tion, and this must be 
accounted unfortunate, 
particularly in certain 
specific cases. 
Thomas Snields 
Clarke, a native of 
Pittsburg, a pupil of 
the Paris schools and 
distinguished masters 
there, and a member 
of the various art socie- 
ties in America, is a 
singularly gifted man, 
who has this dual ap- 
preciation of color and 
form, expressing him- 
self with equal facility 
in either direction. He 
has won distinction as 
painter and_ sculptor, 
and made an enviable 
name for himself. He 
has probably gone 
farther in a plastic way, 
but this is only because 
he has applied himself 
more seriously in his 
later years to that end; 
for I am satisfied had CARYATIDS, “SPRING” AND “SUMMER” 
he chosen to continue BY THOMAS SHIELDS CLARKE 
his painting he would 
have achieved equally important results. That which he has accom- 
plished in color, however, may not be lightly dismissed. There hangs 
in the Art Club of Philadelphia a large picture by Mr. Clarke, called 
‘*The Night Market in Morocco,” not only a difficult problem in chiras- 
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curo, but full of the most subtle color effects. The illustration will 
convey an idea of the arrangement of the light and shade, good drawing 
and intelligent composition, but naturally the charm of the painting is 
absent. The work has all the virtues of the impressionists, with none 
of the insistent vagaries, and is sound in every way. It received 
official recognition in Berlin at the International Exposition in 1891. 
Again, in Philadelphia, 
in the permanent collection 
of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, we may 
see his ‘‘A Fool’s Fool,” an 
able work, first shown at the 
Paris Salon of 1887, repre- 
senting a court jester teas- 
ing a brilliantly colored 
macaw. It attracted much 
attention at the exhibition 
of the Society of American 
Artists in New York, and 
helped the artist materially 
to a membership in that 
body, which he now holds. 
Later came a mother and 
child on a porch of a sum- 
mer day, the models being 
the artist’s wife and little 
girl. Behind, some stray 
sunlight found its way 
through the interstices of a 
hanging mat or screen. All 
these pictures were the work 
of a painter of marked abil- 
ity, with technical training 
of the best and pronounced gery, ror v. s. GUNBOAT “PRINCETON” 
color sentiment. Asusual, BY THOMAS SHIELDS CLARKE 
however, the artist in his Presented by the Alumni of Princeton University 
intime little impressions, 
rarely shown outside of his studio, discloses more of himself. I recall 
some Venetian work, quick jottings at twilight on lagoon, by canal, or 
looking over stretch of quiet country, in which Mr. Clarke has let his 
color fancy have full play, and has given out more of his real senti- 
ment and true self. These, which in the quiet of the workshop I have 
been privileged to look over carefully at freyuent intervals, are the 
true indications of an unmistakable gift for color, which, as I have 
maintained, Mr. Clarke possesses to so eminent a degree. 
When Mr. Clarke graduated from Princeton University, in 1882, 
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there was no doubt in his- mind 
as to his future career. He had 
made illustrations for the 
“Tiger,” the college paper he 
had helped to establish. Com- 
ing to New York to the Art 
Students’ League to study, in 
his spare moments he made illus- 
trations for the different maga- 
zines. Realizing the importance 
of European study, after a year 
in New York he went abroad 
and entered the Atelier Julien 
in Paris, drawing under the in- 
struction of Boulanger and Le- 
febvre. To aid him in his paint 
ing and give him a better idea 
of form, he took a course with 
the famous French sculptor 
Chapu, in whose class he worked 
mornings. Later he entered the 
Ecole de Beaux Arts, under 
J. L. Gerome, where he re- 
mained three years. No one 
who has worked faithfully un- 
der this able Frenchman has 
failed to improve, and it was 
with this preparation that Mr. 
Clarke fitted himself to appre- 
ciate the instruction of P. A. J. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, under whom 
he next placed himself. Dag- 
nan’s famous ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Rose” is in Mr. Clarke’s collec- 
tion, with many other excellent 
works of art picked up about 
Europe. 

With his success in painting 
came the strong desire to model 
seriously, and Mr. Clarke gave 
himself up to this with all the 
enthusiasm of which he was 
capable, at first working part of 
the day, but later employing all 
his time in this direction, and 
quite neglecting his paint for his 
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clay.- Among his earlier works, 
after he had arrived as a sculp- 
tor, was a drinking-fountain of 
heroic size, called ‘‘The Cider 
Press.” It attracted much at- 
tention at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, and was subsequently 
purchased by the Fine Arts 
Commission of the Midwinter 
International Fair in San Fran- 
cisco, where it was shown later, 
and presented to the city for 
the Golden Gate Park, where it 
now stands. A smaller statue 
of the same subject was dis- 
played at the exhibition at Ma- 
drid, and the sculptor received 
the unusual honor of a medal, 
which was personally delivered 
in his hands by the little Spanish 
king. At the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago, Mr.Clarke was represented 
by seven pictures, in addition to 
his sculpture, one of which, a 
large triptych of ‘ Morning, 
Noon, and Night,”’ was awarded 
a diploma and medal. 

Four caryatides, on the new 
Appellate Courthouse in New 
York, on Madison Square and 
Twenty-fifth Street, of the sea- 
sons are recent works that have 
been received favorably, the 
figures being dignified, graceful, 
and fitting in their environment. 
When the sculptors, in their en- 
thusiasm on the return of Ad- 
miral Dewey, came together for 
work on the famous arch on 
Madison Square, the statue of 
Commodore McDonough was 
given to Mr. Clarke, with the 
same satisfactory results. His 
last effort is a statue to Alma 
Mater, for Princeton. Some 
years ago Mr. Clarke designed a 
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bell for the gunboat Princeton, which was presented to the war-vessel 
by the alumni of the university. The work was a most artistic pro- 
duction, and the illustration gives a good idea of it. This last effort, 
however, is more ambitious, and is destined to be placed on the campus 
between the two halls Clio and Whig. For it the architects, Howard, 
Caldwell & Morgan, have designed an appropriate architectural set- 
ting. Mr. Clarke’s figures of Alma Mater and her son Alumnus are 
splendidly modeled and thoughtfully conceived, and the reproduction 
admirably conveys a notion of the effect of the composition. 

Mr. Clarke is still a young man, with great physical energy and 
unbounded enthusiasm in his art. Happily, he is able to turn his 
attention in any direction his desires lead, since he is not dependent 
on his profession as a means of livelihood. Although such fortuitous 
circumstances do not always tend to intellectual, and particularly to 
artistic advancement, the case is different with Mr. Clarke, who is an 
indefatigable worker. Within the year he has completed a beautiful 
mural decoration for the library of a house in Pittsburg, but I fear the 
bulk of his future efforts will be in sculpture, and the regret is not 
because his plastic performances are in any way disappointing. Some- 
how, where the dual gifts have been so generously bestowed and so 
equally divided, we may only wish that an equal allowance of time 
and unusual energy had also accompanied them. 

ARTHUR HOEBER. 








TO ALMA MATER 
THOMAS SHIELDS CLARKE, SCULPTOR 








AMERICAN PAINTINGS IN THE BOSTON ART 
MUSEUM 


No public art museum in America has been prompter to recognize 
the achievements of American painters than the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. Few people are aware of the fact that of the four 
hundred oil-paintings on exhibition in the five picture-galleries of this 
museum, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty are by Ameri- 
cans, and of these Ameri- 
can works more than sixty 
are permanent possessions 
ofthe museum. This com- 
putation does not include 
the large collection of water- 
colors, pastels, and draw- 
ings. 

So earnest has been the 
desire to secure representa- 
tive examples of the work 
of modern American paint- 
ers that pictures by living 
men have been bought—a 
proceeding so unusual inthe 
practice of art museums as 
to have caused not a little 
comment and some censure. 

The sole argument possible 

against this innovation 

would be to the effect that 

time is needed to determine 

the worth of works of art. THE LOOKOUT, “ALL'S WELL” 

Though this has some truth gy winsLow HOMER 

in it, it also contains an 

element of fallacy. Reputations are established and consecrated by the 
years, but quality, merit, superiority, and in a word, all the things that 
create reputation, exist as much to-day as to-morrow. The possible 
weakness lies in our judgment, not in the intrinsic qualities of the works 
judged. It is safe to buy old works of established reputation at high 
prices; and it is safe to buy new works on their merits, if you know 
what you are about. It all comes to a question of the competency 
and expertness of the buyer. Without entering into a discussion of 
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the qualifications of the trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
I think it may be fairly said that they have made fewer mistakes in 
their purchases of contemporary American paintings than in those of 
the works of the older European schools. For my own part, | am 
very glad that they have had the courage and good sense to buy in 
the open market no less than two oil-paintings and four water-colors 
by that unique and powerful American master, Winslow Homer. 

Homer’s two oil-paintings, ‘*The Lookout’’ and ‘‘The Fog Warn- 
ing,” belong to his long and marvelous series of pictures of life at sea. 
In this series he has depicted, with the most vivid reality and the 
most active imagination, many phases of a subject that commands the 
deepest interest. Upon a theater as vast and majestic as the Atlantic 
Ocean he has set his personages, the sailors and fishermen of New 
England, men cast in a rugged and antique mold of heroism, in the 
daily pursuit of a vocation which is one long drama of peril and 
adventure. He has made the romance of the seaman’s life his own, 
has made us feel all its risks and splendors, and has contributed to 
pictorial art its most thrilling and potent chapter of the history of 
man’s incessant and strenuous struggle with the elements—a theme 
great enough to call forth all his power, to enlist all our sympathy 
and admiration. From that world-wide treasury of story and drama 
he has drawn illustrations so vital, moving, and pungent that without 
them the world would be distinctly a loser. For the sensations he 
communicates, the thoughts he evokes, the episodes he brings before 
us are not only of the grand order, but the style in which he expresses 
himself is equally grand and novel. America has produced other 
great painters, but none other so absolutely original. ‘‘The Lookout” 
is a picture which might well be cited to illustrate this point. It is 
not a conventionally pleasing work; it has no facile charm; its realm 
is not that of gracious and soothing contours, of agreeable and orna- 
mental coloring. Everything in it sets it apart from drawing-room 
standards of art. It dares to be something a little uncouth; itis strong 
meat for men, so to say, not food for dilettanti. The style fits the 
motive by an inherent necessity. It is simple, virile, large, and 
weighty. Night, moonlight on the sea, the liquid monotone of the 
waves, the silhouette of the ship’s bell, the bronzed and helmeted 
head of the lookout, with wide-open mouth calling the watchword of 
the passing hour, a punctuation-mark in the infinite progress of Time’s 
continued story-—what else is this but a hint of the routine of duty, 
the voyage of life itself, in solitude and my stery, through strange seas 
to a stranger port beyond? ‘‘AIl’s well!” No other ship i in sight; 
no fogs, no storms, no derelicts, no icebergs; the ship is on “her 
course; the lookout is awake, and attending to his duties. ‘‘All’s 
well!” 

In ‘‘The Fog Warning” Homer has described, with an incisive, 
clear, expressive drawing which tells its story perfectly, one of the 
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typical everyday incidents in the life of the halibut fisherman on the 
Banks. Danger is such an ever- present factor in the calling of 
the Gloucester fisherman, and it comes in so many forms, that no effort 
to magnify, to underline the terrors of a fog to a man in a dory would 
be permissible in an art that understands so well the advantage of 
reserve; but to the imagination of one who knows the possibilities 
of the situation perhaps this very restraint is more eloquent than any 
heroics. A suggestion of peril in terms of studied restraint is more 
in consonance with the tone of that life of exposure and risk, where 
men face death almost incessantly for the sake of a few dollars’ worth 
of fish, than would be a too emphatic insistence or a too particular 
explanation of the significance of the menace which creeps upward 
in gray folds from the horizon. Men who are accustomed to danger 
occupy a mental attitude toward it that has no room in it for melo- 
dramatic pose. Simple, sober, the unconscious hero of the picture 
turns to get the bearings of his schooner as he bends to his oars with 
all the steadiness of a man who has a long way to row and who must 
neither waste his strength in spurts nor lose his head. Small amidst 
the waves of the Atlantic looks his dory, far away seems the vessel, 
hard and cruel is the complexion of the sea. I have seen the water 
when it had this dark, crisp, hard aspect, when its texture matched its 
heartless temper, when it seemed hungry for more sailormen; and 
alone in a boat, even at a mile from the sunny shore of Long Island 
Sound—hardly out of hearing of the dinner-bell—I have easily fancied 
myself a solitary castaway, an infinitesimal speck in the ‘heart of 
a chaotic watery universe, the sport of a mindless and blind doom, 
tossed like a chip between titanic billows, and of no more consequence 
than an ant trod underfoot by the indifferent passer-by. I think that 
one of the reasons, possibly the strongest of them all, for our vast 
admiration of bravery, our passionate and universal admiration for 
heroism, is that we are—all of us—at times, conscious of a fearful pos- 
sibility of cowardice in ourselves. In the hour of the dread emergency 
would I be brave? Would I rise to the level of the occasion? Who 
can answer that question? Who can be assured that the native hue 
of resolution may not be ‘‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought”’ 

Questionings such as these—of which we have no need to be ashamed, 
since they tell us the bravest tremble when first under fire—only 
enhance our adoration for courage. Thus a simple tale, simply told, 
gives rise to serious reflections; for all great art is symbolic, and 
touches human hopes, fears, and aspirations. (A full-page reproduc- 
tion of ‘‘The Fog Warning” appeared in July BrusH AND PENCIL.) 
Winslow Homer would in all probability be the first to disclaim any 
intention of philosophy, of moralizing, of literary theories, of didacti- 
cism, in his art. If ! know anything of the nature of artists, he would 
say, in effect, that he had no such meaning in his mind when he 
painted ‘‘The Fog Warning.” All true enough, no doubt. We must 
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admire and approve the narrow, exclusive single-mindedness of the 
artist; but if life itself be full of these meanings, the art that holds 
the mirror up to nature cannot fail to reflect them. Let it be the 
painter’s part to see, to observe, to study the true exterior expression 
of things, and the interpretation thereof may well be left to take care 
of itself. 

It has doubtless often occurred to readers of art criticisms to 
wonder if the painter of such and such works under discussion ever 

really intended to put all that 
meaning into his picture for which 
he is given credit. Inthe majority 
of cases it is a safe assumption to 
conclude that he did not. The 
painter is almost always occupied 
in an effort to record what he sees. 
This task demands all his best 
faculties, absorbs him. The critic 
comes on the stage, and not con- 
tent with a tame ‘‘ Well done!” un- 
dertakes to extract from the pic- 
ture a sermon, a moral, a story, or 
a chapter of philosophy. Is he 
going beyond the limits of legiti- 
mate criticism? Possibly, but not 
necessarily. The conscious inten- 
tion of the painter may be ex- 
ceeded, but happily the artist often 
builds better than he knows. The 
finest of poetry issometimes framed 
in prose forms. When Whistler 
painted the simple and sublime 
portrait of his mother, in the Lux- 
LITTLE ROSE embourg, he thought he was paint- 
BY JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER ing an arrangement of something 
or other; but he was a man, a hu- 
man being, a son, before he was a painter, and he could not paint the 
mother that bore him without revealing to the world that he had red 
blood in his veins and a heart in his bosom. Art for art’s sake may 
be a good enough working theory for the academic classroom or the 
studio, but the world is larger than classroom or studio, and life, 
nature, above all human nature, are so much more than art! 

The mention of Whistler’s name reminds us that the Museum of 
Fine Arts possesses two of his paintings, ‘‘Little Rose’ and the 
‘‘Head of a Blacksmith,’ both painted at Lime Regis, England. 
But these two heads, though well observed and delicately painted, are 
neither important nor representative. To one unfamiliar with the 
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cosmopolitan Whistler’s paintings they would not convey an adequate 
idea of his individuality of style, of what he stands for in the art of 
our time; nevertheless, ‘they are interesting pictures, and the “‘ Little 
Rose”’ is not without a certain charm of ingenuous character. 

The ‘‘Mother and Child” of George DeForest Brush is an early 
chapter in that serial of family life which he began about a decade 
ago, after having established a reputation as the painter of cabinet- 
size pictures of "the American Indians. The distinction and refine- 


HALT OF THE WISE MEN, BY JOHN LA FARGE 


ment of sty le, and better still, the intimacy and ardent sympathy, 
which characterizes this notable series of family portraits hardly 
need to be pointed out. It is a matter for rejoicing that these qual- 
ities have been promptly recognized by three of the leading art 
museums of this country. Trained in the severe school of draughts- 
manship conducted by Géréme, and for years confining his efforts to 
the production of that remarkable group of illustrations of aboriginal 
life, which have all the integrity of line, precision, clearness, and 
cameo-like beauty of the divine little panels of Hans Memling, the 
painter at last turned, with a new impulse and an unforeseen breadth of 
manner, to this lovely and deeply personal cycle of home visions. 
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In this field he has won a place apart by his pronounced originality of 
sentiment and the new quality of its expression. It is only a super- 
ficial view that pretends to find in these paintings the echo of old 
Italian inspirations. To carry the mania for comparative criticism so 
far as this is to belittle an honorable vocation by pedantry. Using 
the same license, it would be easy to cast the stigma of imitation 
upon every modern manifestation of art. The elements that make 
Brush’s ‘‘Mother and Child” the gracious, touching, and genuine 
work it is are indeed in a sense common to mankind; but whoever 





LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE, BY JOHN B. JOHNSTON 


cannot discover in its spirit the legible traces of a temperament, the 
patent mark of the creative passion of the painter, absorbed in a theme 
that brings out all that is best and holiest in the man’s soul, misses 
with pitiable mental blindness the fine point and essence of the work. 
This ‘‘Mother and Child” is as sacred, as lofty, as pure a work of 
love as the Madonnas of Raphael or Correggio. 

There are few things more encouraging in American art than the 
almost religious tenderness of feeling with which such men as George 
DeForest Brush and Abbott H. Thayer approach the subjects of 
women and children in their pictures. There is no great future for 
a nation which does not honor its women and cherish its children, and 
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we may say the same of art. Brush and Thayer reassure us on this 
point. I like to think that they express in their pictures of women 
and children the prevailing American sentiment, and that there may 
be some truth in the theory that nowhere else in the world are the 
women and children held in such high estimation, such chivalrous 
appreciation, and such unswerving loyalty of devotion. In ‘*Caritas,” 
the noble work by Thayer which the Museum of Fine Arts honored 
itself by buying, we see one of the most striking pictorial embodi- 
ments of this spirit that has ever been put upon canvas by an Ameri- 
can hand. There is a blending of infinite sweetness with dignity, of 


——- 


THE RISING STORM, BY GEORGE INNESS 


tenderness with strength, in the principal figure, which is a psycho- 
logical triumph of the first order. The children are delicious. There 
are some charming passages of delicate color, though the picture as 
a whole is marred by some muddy spots and by some weak drawing. 
The value of this picture was first brought to the attention of the trus- 
tees of the museum by the members of the Paint and Clay Club, and 
a considerable part of the purchase money was raised by the individ- 
ual efforts of a committee of the Boston artists belonging to that club. 
Among those who specially interested themselves in this action were 
John J. Enneking, Charles H. Woodbury, and Thomas Allen. 
William M. Hunt was an artist who did much to awake Boston 
to active interest in the art of painting, to make the profession of the 
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painter respected, to arouse appreciation and enthusiasm for the works 
of Jean Francois Millet in this country, and in other ways to especially 
endear his memory to the community in which he liv ed. He is unusu- 
ally well represented by a large group of his paintings and drawings 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, though of his paintings the institution 





JESSICA, BY DENNIS MILLER BUNKER 


actually owns but five, of which the ‘‘Girl Reading’ seems to me to 
be the most representative work, because of the genuineness of its 
sentiment, the unobtrusive beauty of its style, and the complete, 
unified expression of a pleasant, simple motive. The collection of 
sixteen of Hunt’s charcoal and crayon drawings in the water-color 
room is calculated to convey a more adequate impression of his 
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esthetic measure than his paintings. The suggestiveness, grandeur, 
and breadth of these drawings give a convincing revelation of his 
genius. 

Another Boston painter who has left a tradition of distinct value 
to the local annals of art was George Fuller, whose ‘‘ Arethusa”’ is in 
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SAND DUNES OF ESSEX, BY WILLIAM L. PICKNELL 


the permanent collection of the museum. This work may be taken 
as a free illustration of Shelley’s poem of the same name, beginning: 
“ Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains; 
From cloud and from crag 
With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains.” 

That the conception of the painting is sufficiently in accord with 
the spirit of the poem will be conceded; but it is a matter of personal 
knowledge that Fuller had not the slightest idea what title he should 
give to this nude figure until long after it was finished. Most of his 
pictures were christened in this ex post facto way. The name ‘‘ Wini- 
fred Dysart,” given to his masterpiece, in the collectiori of Mrs. Sears, 
was suggested “by William D. Howells, and is purely fictitious. It fits 
the subject well, and has an attractively quaint English sound, as of 
some heroine of eighteenth-century romance. Many persons have 
hunted through scores of books of reference in a vain attempt to dis- 
cover its origin. 
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There are four of John B. Johnston’s paintings in the possession 
of the museum. Of the ‘‘Landscape with Cattle” it is enough to say 
that it is a characteristic work—characteristic in its breadth and sug- 
gestivness and its richness of color, as well as in its limitations. 
A robust specimen of the breezy and naturalistic work of Thomas 
Robinson is seen in his ‘*Cattle Plowing, ” in which the slow, ponder- 
ous, and forceful action of the oxen is as admirably depicted as the 
moist and earthy hues of the fresh-turned loam in the furrows. 
‘*A Normandy Pastoral” by J. Foxcroft Cole represents in his accom- 
plished and broad style a pleasant landscape subject near Honfleur. 
George Inness’s ‘Rising Storm” has some of the unique qualities 





CATTLE PLOWING, BY THOMAS ROBINSON 


which gave that great painter his preéminent place among American 
landscapists. An admirable example of the direct, luminous, and 
sound manner of the late William L. Picknell is the ‘‘Sand Dunes of 
Essex,” which was painted near Ipswich, Massachusetts. Dennis 
Miller Bunker’s ‘‘ Jessica” is to be mentioned as an excellent work by a 
painter who died in the prime of his life, about ten years ago. Elihu 
Vedder’s ‘‘Lair of the Sea Serpent” is a celebrated picture, which gave 
rise to much learned discussion at the time of its first appearance in 
the exhibitions. John La Farge’s ‘‘Halt of the Wise Men” stands 
apart in a class by itself, for its originality of conception and its splen- 
dor of color. WittiAM Howe Downes. 
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* It is interesting that this year should bring to Paris three new 
equestrian statues by three American sculptors. I have just seen the 
model of Paul Bartlett’s Lafayette, and I can now say without 
hesitation that every one of these three statues does honor to our 
country. They are masterly, from first to last, though as different 
as the temperaments of the sculptors who devised them. I do not 
believe that there are a half-dozen sculptors in Europe who can build 
up equestrian figures of the dignity and distinction which these three 
or four Americans have put into their work. I judge by what has 
been produced in the last twenty years. 

On either side of the Sherman, and back a little, as part of 
a cavalcade that follows in the air, rise the two groups of ‘‘ Horse- 
Tamers” by MacMonnies. These are no lean horses of the battlefield, 
but great, rearing, decorative fellows which play their tricks and take 
astonishing poses in order to make picturesque sculptural bunches of 
themselves. It is wonderfully clever work, such as MacMonnies, alone 
of all Americans, can do. He keeps in step here with the methods 
of the French, and could give them lessons in their own art. These 
unruly animals remind one of Regnault’s famous picture of ‘‘ Autome- 
don with the Horses of Achilles” rather than of the sculptured 
“*Chevaux de Marly” on the Champs Elysées, because there are two 
horses in each group, but the showman rides the one and holds up the 
other. They all do their part well; I do not see how they could be 
improved upon, if it is ‘color’ and restlessness that is wanted. 

In another part of the building MacMonnies’ enormous Army 
and Navy groups, also for Brooklyn, are being set up. They are 
not yet ready to be seen, but he has enough besides. Separated by 
the high pedestal of the Sherman, his Shakespeare and the far- 
famed ‘‘Bacchante” balance each other. Shakespeare stands firmly 
on his feet looking thoughtfully in the other direction. Mr. Saint 
Gaudens told me yesterday that he counted these two figures Mac- 
Monnies’ greatest works. I think that I have failed heretofore to 
fully appreciate the rather archaic treatment of the Shakespeare, 
but I must acknowledge that it grows on me, while many things here 
which I used to admire have absolutely no further appeal. The figure 
is simple and straightforward, and it has the lasting quality of distinc- 
tion. Perhaps I am using this word too often, but it comes involun- 
tarily when one is comparing our sculpture here with much which 
neighbors it. 

The ‘‘Bacchante” is as radiant and joyous as ever, in spite of her 
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rebuffs in our frigid climate. She is great fun. MacMonnies’ 
experiment in having his ‘‘Venus and Adonis’ put in red marble 
does not seem to be altogether a success. At least I think I would 
take the liberty of touching out a white spot on Venus’s nose and other 
curious mottlings which suggest that, like the tattooed woman, some 
one has had designs on her. Other fancies of the young sculptor’s 
fertile brain are his grinning cupid standing on a globe, and the 





THE HORSE TAMER, BY FREDERICK MacMONNIES 


charming little fellow who struggles with a duck. The motif is a ven- 
erable one, probably as ancient as ducks, or at least coeval with boys, 
but never has it been treated more delightfully than here. It is 
a perfect little Verrochio that he has given us, in bronze of ancient 
green, just as the small fool cupid recalls Donatello. Around the 
pedestal upon which the tiny marauder stands are festoons of flowers 
and fruits, alternating with “‘ugly ducklings’ caught up by their 
necks and uttering brazen squawks. 

Carl Bitter, of New York, has two groups of children upon some- 
what similar lines—very happy ideas for small fountains. Our coun- 
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try needs much of this genial pleasantry of art; sculpture should not 
be the exclusive possession of a gravestone trust. 

In this world of coquettish plastic notions—in it, but not of it— 
rises George Barnard’s group, ‘‘I Feel Two Natures Struggling 
within Me.” The title is portentous, the work strenuous and enig- 
matic. It is the strangest product of American sculpture, and means 
nothing to the average citizen. 
Here, as in Chicago, and in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
where the great marble is housed, 
the crowd passes merrily by with 
scarce a glance. Just opposite 
happens to be a little perturbed 
Saint Anthony with three nice 
winning visitors bending over the 
back of his chair. This ‘‘amusing”’ 
composition brings the gulf stream 
of humanity directly over to the 
French coast at this point. The 
naif contortions of the monk; the 
luxurious invitation of the fair ones, 
carved to fleshly perfection, tell 
a story which all can understand. 
It makes them giggle with joy. 
But the austere allegory of the 
“Two Natures’’ is beyond them. Its 
massive forms and tragic energy, 
compressed within the restrained 
lines of good sculpture, are per- 
fectly meaningless to the multitude. 
Once in a while an artist will pause 
and look with delight upon the 
extraordinary modeling of these 
giants. Now and then a thoughtful 
soul will respond and flash back FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 
upon the group a look of recogni- BY CHARLES GRAFLY 
tion—the message of the earnest, 
pure-minded man who created this great work has been understood. 

‘*The Hewer,” that mighty fragment of another of Barnard’s com- 
positions, a group so immense in size that I fancy it will never be 
resumed, is in the catalogue, but I have not yet seen it. 

Richard E. Brooks, of Boston, shows a well-modeled ‘‘Song 
of the Wave,” a nude female figure, of some years ago. His statue 
of Colonel Cass, a new figure in the Boston Public Gardens, is a first 
class American soldier. It is so rare a thing at home to see a good 
military statue that we are all quite enthusiastic about this green- 
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bronze man who stands so calmly with folded arms, peering through 
keen eyes from under his slouch hat, and evidently having his opinion 
of all the fantastic contortionists around about. 

Mr. Barnhorn, of Cincinnati, shows his well-known ‘‘ Magdalene,’ 
graceful, soft, and repentant as ever. 

Mr. Grafly’s doings have been described and illustrated fully in 
BRUSH AND PENCIL so re- 
cently that I need only 
refer to that article. His 
most important works are 
all here, the ‘‘Symbol of 
Life,’ ‘‘From Generation 
to Generation,” the por- 
traits of his wife and 
mother, and the great frag- 
ment ‘‘Vulture of War.” 
They look just as fine to 
me in Paris as in Philadel- 
phia or Chicago. 

Johannes Gelert’s ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Architects,” the group 
of nude infants playing in 
the sand which we used to 
enjoy in Chicago, has been 
translated into marble with 
great success. I fancy that 
I see the artist’s own loving 
touches in the stone. Such 
work is appreciated here. 

Mr. Roederbush, of New 
York, shows a group of bul- 
let-headed wrestlers, so dif- 
ferent from anything else 
American that I took it at 
first for an estray from 
some other country. It is 
THE VULTURE OF WAR, BY CHARLES GRAFLY the first thing that I have 

seen from this sculptor, 
and though the subject is not exactly on the highest plane, and 
beauty could hardly be claimed for the group, there is no question 
of its vigor, nor of the artist’s skill. It will be interesting to watch 
his evolution. 

While MacMonnies has seven numbers in the catalogue, and in 
reality nine pieces, his old rival, Paul Bartlett, shows but one, that 
sturdy Michael Angelo of the Congressional Library. However, 
Bartlett will have his inning on July 4th, when his Lafayette will 
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be unveiled in one of the choicest spots of all Paris. I believe that 
he will give them something worthy of the place. 

Climbing now the broad stairway which leads to the picture-gal- 
lery, we find at its head, in a position of honor, the Shaw memorial 
of Saint Gaudens, that greatest work of sculpture yet produced on 
American soil. It is good fortune to our country to have this splendid 
relief in Paris at this time. 
We owe Saint Gaudens a 
vote of thanks for his con- 
tribution to our national 
glory. From no other land 
does there come anything 
approaching the dignity of 
this grave, impressive work. 
Its rhythmic movement; its 
martial music, which we 
feel if we do not actually 
hear; its splendid leader, 
riding calmly with level 
eyes to his fate—here is 
sentiment that is legitimate 
and lofty. It clutches at 
one’s heart. 

A little incongruous in 
this presence is a dancing- 
girl in low-relief, by Miss 
Janet Scudder; but crowded 
expositions make strange 
companions. I was much 
interested to see the prog- 
ress of an early pupil, who 
has had for some years the 
advantages of MacMonnies’ 
criticisms. This relief, PORTRAIT BUST, BY SAMUEL MURRAY 
which is for a concert-hall, 
and other things of greater charm in her studio, mark Miss Scudder’s 
artistic development. Her many friends in the West will be anxious 
to see some of her works in our exhibitions. 

Another who began with us in the Art Institute is Mrs. Carol 
Brooks MacNeil, who is turning her talent to the invention of quaint 
articles of household use. Her ingenious samovars, flask-supporters, 
and inkstands with sculptural features will delight the arts and crafts 
people when she gets home. They are very decorative and very 
original. Two of these, with a little ‘‘Giotto,” all in bronze, consti- 
tute her exhibit. Still another former ‘‘pupil of the Art Institute of 
Chicago,” as I read in the catalogue, is Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, 
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whose two best little figures are here, the ‘‘Young Mother” and the 
‘*Girl Dancing.”” These, with several small animal sculptures by 
Messrs. Proctor and Borglum, decorate the centers of the American 
halls of paintings. Mr. Saint Gaudens was interested to learn, the 
other day, that the first inspiration of the ‘‘potterines” came from the 
little figures of Prince Paul Troubetzkoy, shown in Chicago in 1893. 
He expressed sincere 
admiration for Mrs. 
Vonnoh’s delightful 
bronzes. And then we 
went to look at the 
‘*Troubetzkoys.”’ 

Scattered about here 
and there are other 
small works of varying 
excellence, among 
which I notice delicate 
reliefs by John Flana- 
gan; a trio of lion kit- 
tens lapping milk, by 
Eli Harvey; a clock of 
beautiful greenish 
bronze, by Miss Carrie 
Peddle, simple in mass 
and elaborate in its low- 
relief decorations; and 
an ingenious, though 
unwieldy, beer-mug of 
metal, by Miss Enid 
Yandell. The handle 
is a somewhat blasé 
siren, a sort of fin-de- 
siécle Lorelei. Upon 
the cover is perched a 
FLASK HOLDER IN SILVER lovelorn fisherboy. 
BY CAROL BROOKS MacNEIL When the cover swings 

back the infatuated 
youth makes an unexpected dash for his scaly lady friend, and though 
standing more or less on his head, is able to snatch a kiss from her 
tantalizing lips. It’s a great idea! 

One regrets that Daniel French has nothing here in the Art 
Palace, that Herbert Adams did not send some of his poetic busts, 
that Olin L. Warner’s truly sculptural art is not represented, that 
Niehaus and Donaghue’s individual expressions, and Martiny’s superb 
decorative fancies, were not included; but I trust that my readers are 
convinced, as I am, that the American display of sculpture in Paris 
does honor to our country. 





Lorapo Tart. 
Paris, May 17th. 
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MUNICIPAL ART 


The three prerequisites to 
health, civic beauty, and nor- 
mal civic life are space, pure 
air, and sunlight. With these 
insured, architectural beauty, 
street adornments of fountains, 


ates ‘ |} statues, trees, and flowers may 
ba rn easily follow. Without these 

Fe A prerequisites, provided by 
Wit ee ” wise legislation and maintained 


by constant vigilance, all 
minor beauties of decoration 
are overshadowed, imperiled, 
A PICTURESQUE BIT OF EUROPE or destroyed. The four worst 

causes of modern city disfig- 
urement are slum areas, crowded suburbs of cheap wooden construc- 
tion, abnormally high buildings, and discordant settings for buildings, 
fountains, and statues. 

The most congested tenement districts in .the world are in New 
York City. Jacob Riis, an expert, declares, however, that the wooden 
rookeries of Chicago are worse than the tenements of New York, 
although the former is not so congested. Boston, San Francisco, and 
every large city in the country, however new, show a disgraceful sec- 
tion which should never be tolerated. The excessively high rents 
received for unhealthy tenement-house property make them tolerated 
where money, rather than men’s lives, is the chief interest of the com- 
munity. The examples of an aroused public sentiment in Glasgow, 
Birmingham, London, and in continental cities, in destroying foul 
areas and building model houses, need speedy imitation in Ameri- 
can cities. 

The abnormally high building of steel construction, costing from 
one to three or four millions of dollars, is the greatest material 
obstacle to modern civic progress. It cannot be wiped out like the 
rotten tenement block. It has come to cast its blighting shadow for 
a century upon its neighbors. So long as it stands alone, the dwellers 
in its upper stories have immense advantages of light and view, but as 
soon as every neighbor who is overshadowed builds to equal height, 
the street becomes a noisy cafion, the lower stories become cellars, 
the sidewalks are congested with jostling crowds, and all business 
life becomes destructive of eyesight and nerves. Intercourse with 
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one's fellows becomes a frantic scramble and game of push and 
grab. 

Let us take the view of Chicago looking from the Auditorium. 
To the average business man it is a monument of enterprise and busi- 
ness success. To the man who cares for length of days more than 
for dividends, who values health and beauty and leisure for rational 
enjoyment, who remembers that he has only one life to live on this 
planet and cannot afford to spend it all in merely getting ready to live 
here, such a spectacle seems a hideous commentary on the ideals of 
modern life. A friend once remonstrated with me on my protests 
against Chicago’s high buildings. 
“If the people in Chicago want 
them,” she said, ‘‘why should you 
trouble yourself?” 

But the people in Chicago have 
never been asked whether they 
want them or not, any more than 
the people in Boston have been 
asked whether they wanted similar 
monstrous masses of masonry to 
tower above their narrow streets. 
These buildings were put up by 
the few, by taking advantage of 
lax building laws, in utter disre- 
gard of the needs of the many, 
and so far as real estate values 
are concerned, by the vertical in- 
stead of lateral development of 
the city, they have simply robbed 
Peter to pay Paul, the suburban 
real estate men losing in propor- 
tion as those in the congested dis- 
tricts gain. 

The high building per se is not 
an evil when it is well treated on 
all four sides and shaped like a tower, and when it is surrounded on 
all sides by ample space. The high building, as it exists, is an 
unmitigated evil to the many, while it is a convenience to the few, and 
to those few only so long as they can prevent their neighbors from 
taking advantage of the laxity of the law and following their example. 

Boston now limits its buildings to a height of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, or to two and a half times the width of the street; 
this is much less than the limit in Chicago and New York, and yet is 
far higher than is permitted in any city of Europe. In Paris, and in 
general through Germany, Italy, and Sweden, buildings are limited 
in height to the width of the street. In Berlin and Vienna houses 
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must not have more than five habitable stories; in Brussels they must 
not exceed sixty-nine feet in height; and in London the limit, with 
perhaps some exceptions on large, open spaces, is eighty feet. 

No country in the world is so reckless in its building laws as 
America. No country permits the idiosyncrasy or greed of the indi- 
vidual or corporation to infringe upon the rights of the people to 
sane conditions of life as with us. 

It is claimed that modern business conditions demand the high 
office building. Concentration and speed are certainly desirable, but 
pneumatic tubes, telephones, subways, and elevators in six-story build- 
ings, together with a concentration of certain professions or businesses 
in different blocks or wards, is the only concentration needed where 
life is rational and well adjusted. Berlin and Paris doa large business 
without skyscrapers. As compared with us their business men make 
less money, but more of them get more out of life, and their wealth 
is not counterbalanced by the fearful squalor which, in certain sec- 
tions, disgraces the rich young cities of our prosperous land. The 
modern office building is an example of uneconomic concentration. 
A hundred different businesses—manicuring, insurance, law, landscape- 
gardening, editing, engineering, and what not, are massed together. 
Why should not lawyers have an office block of moderate height to 
themselves, and insurance men and real estate men and _ hide-and- 
leather men each their own quarters? Would not business be equally 
well expedited, and our cities freed from this pestilence which threat- 
ens at any moment to cut off the earnings of years from honest, help- 
less citizens? A hundred-foot building in Boston ruined a certain 
school by casting it in dense shadow. Another property belonging 
to-a widow lost one thousand dollars rental by the perpetual twilight 
which its high neighbor threw over it. These are but two instances 
among thousands. Not until the common people are aroused to defend 
their vested interests at the polls and elect men who shall protect their 
rights by proper legislation can our cities hope to supply decent con- 
ditions, to say nothing of beauty to modern life. 

Delay is fatal. Every high building compels others ‘to be built 
in self-defense, and makes future reform intolerably expensive. 

The preservation and improvement of natural beauties, as at Morn- 
ingside and Central Park, New York, and especially the utilization of 
waterways, is a matter of prime importance. In Europe waterways 
are almost always made accessible to the people, and form a chief 
feature in the beautification of the city. With us the river-banks have 
usually been given over to purely commercial interests, and are cov- 
ered with dirty mills and warehouses and heaps of rubbish. This let 
us hope is temporary. A century hence will doubtless see Chicago 
River lined with boulevards and shaded with trees, like the Seine or 
the Thames embankment. 

Contrast the Merrimac at Haverhill with the Rhine at Mayence 
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or Cologne, or with the business center of old Nuremburg. Or con- 
trast the Alster basin at Hamburg with the present surroundings of 
the Charles River basin in Boston, or the borders of the little river 
that flows through Berlin with the borders of any river that flows 
through any important city in our country, and our failure to utilize 
great natural opportunities is apparent. 

The question of environment, of a suitable setting to whatever has 
a monumental character, is the next most vital question. In spite of 
the fact that in many fields we are now producing much better archi- 
tecture than is the continent of Europe to-day, our people and our 
city fathers are singularly deficient in demanding that it shall have 
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a proper setting. Admirable buildings are placed in narrow streets, 
or are sandwiched in between others of discordant form and color. 
Ample space and symmetrical arrangement prodigiously enhance the 
effect of every building. 

In the dressing of shop-windows, in the arrangement of flowers, 
and in many minor matters we have learned to avoid the hodge-podge 
and heterogeneous, and to strive for unity and harmony. That we 
have not done this in our street architecture and in the setting of 
public buildings is due not so much to our bad taste as to our bad 
politics and our inveterate prejudice in favor of unregulated indi- 
vidual taste. This individualism permits, as regards private buildings, 
any dozen men who happen to own each a twenty-five-foot front lot 
in a given block to mass together a dozen buildings, each of different 
style and color and height ‘and of different materials. The Paris law, 
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which requires a certain uniformity of sky-line, cornice, and balconies, 
and harmony of color in any given block, would be a boon to every 
American city. With reasonable laws, our finer building materials, 
more brilliant colors, and greater beauty in city domestic architecture 
would make our cities far excel in beauty any in the old world. No 
freak or monstrosity would be permitted, and the subordination of 
each unit to the whole would increase rather than diminish the beauty 
of each, as was evident at the World’s .Fair. We should simply 
exchange unbridled license for true freedom, and have ample scope 
for any genuine individuality that was worth while. 

The setting of all works of art is of about equal importance to the 
merit of the work of art itself. Of what value to Boston is the statue 
of Samuel Adams with its present background? Contrast it with an 
important statue in the Thiergarten at Berlin, with its leafy back- 
ground. 

Who cares for the statue of Lincoln freeing the slave amid the 
sordid surroundings of Park Square, Boston? Would not even Saint 
Gaudens’ noble statue in Lincoln Park lose half its value were it trans- 
ferred from. its perfect environment and placed there? 

In the detached suburban house of flimsy wood exists one of the 
greatest obstacles to beautiful city life. Here jig-saw trimming, gro- 
tesque gables and excrescences, and patches and stripes of various 
colors often make as unpleasant a conglomeration of lines and propor- 
tions as the world can show. The dangerous crowding of such build- 
ings, as the city extends its limits, makes the detached house—only 
three or four feet from its neighbors—worse than a brick block in 
respect to danger from fire. The law should prohibit any wooden 
building being erected within fifty feet of another building of wood. 
Continuous blocks of broad, shallow brick houses, built around large 
‘ open squares, give all the advantages of air and light and more privacy 
than the wooden house squeezed in between others. It can be made 
architecturally beautiful and harmonious, and, as is shown by many 
delightful modern English residences of brick for persons of moderate 
means, is far better than the fantastic possibilities of the average 
American wooden suburb. 

Among less important matters for consideration, the growing 
nuisance of the huge advertising billboard deserves attention. Were 
it not so temporary in character and so certain to be abolished as soon 
as an aroused public shall demand it, it might be considered a matter 
of great moment, as indeed it is for the time being. The desecration 
of rock and cliff and forest by the advertising fiend would seem to 
have reached almost the limit of endurance were it not that those who 
suffer consider themselves so helpless in the matter. In Massachusetts 
a law has been passed whose enforcement will materially modify the 
disfigurement of roads. It should be the duty of all citizens to make 
inquiry of town authorities if permission has been given whenever any 
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advertisement appears upon highways and town property. In nine 
cases out of ten in Massachusetts no such authority is given, and the 
good citizen is in duty bound to see that the offender removes the 
offense or is prosecuted. 

It is an American vice to condone lawlessness. Under the plea 
that one does not want to preach and meddle and find fault, the com- 
munity suffers from the individual’s unwillingness to take a little 
trouble. The good citizen will not be pugnacious, but on the other 
hand neither will he be pusillanimous. 

Though the law protects the rights of the ear and nose, and 
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whistles, bells, and odors are more or less under control, the rights of 
the eye have received scant justice. All the finer feelings may be 
outraged and one’s property be diminished in value by these blots on 
nature, but up to date the law in Massachusetts, and probably in other 
states, gives no redress. 

A billboard cuts off a pretty view which was the inducement to 
one of the residents behind it to purchase his home and spend money 
in repairs. He would not have done it had he foreseen this daily 
torment to his eyes. The amounts paid for disfiguring a whole land- 
scape are ridiculously small. The chief advertising agent in Boston 
pays only ten to twenty-five dollars annually for the opportunity to 
ruin a whole landscape. The average person is as blind to these dis- 
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figurements as a newsboy is oblivious to bad grammar. Eyes he has, 
but the cataract of commercialism has grown over his sight so that, to 
a great extent, he sees neither beauty nor ugliness; he knows neither 
a good thing nor a bad thing when he sees it. 

To whom shall we look for the remedy from the evils which have 
here been thus briefly outlined? 

Certainly not to artists especially, for, strangely enough, a man 
may be an expert and enthusiast on bronzes and water-colors and 
book-covers and be as in- 
different as a street-sweeper 
to the ugliness of sky-lines 
and bridges and _ posters. 
Moreover, if he does see, 
and suffer in the seeing, he 
may have no power of in- 
itiative for reform. I fear 
we cannot lock to the daily 
press, for it, for the most 
part, must print only what 
stockholders and advertisers 
find it for their advantage to 
have printed; certainly not 
to the children, though they 
are learning to draw and 
are studying pictures; they 
can do nothing before much 
of the evil will become ir- 
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certainly we cannot look to 
wealthy patrons of art to 
A BOSTON BACKGROUND help much in beautifying 
our cities. Inspite of many 
generous public gifts, the millionaires can do nothing of great im- 
portance in producing beauty until they cease promoting that very legis- 
lation which now protects their class in producing ugliness. The sky- 
scraper, the chimney belching forth black soft-coal smoke, the 
huge advertisement in the landscape which swears in stentorian tones 
at every passerby—taking God’s world in vain—these are things 
which the rich as a class will not help remove, for they belong to 
them. 
To whom, then, shall we look fora remedy? To the good citizen. 
It is not necessary that the good citizen should know anything about 
art. It zs necessary that he should care for the needs of God’s crea- 
tures, that he should respect the love of beauty, and that he should 
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have common sense. He may not know Gothic from Greek, but he 
must know that he does not know, and that questions of beauty must 
be left to experts of beauty, just as questions of public health must be 
left to experts in the science of health. He must know enough to 
vote for an honest alderman, and be willing to take an immense 
amount of trouble to get others to do likewise. He must be willing 
to set his individual whim aside, and be glad to submit to the regula- 
tions and counsels of a Board of Beauty. 

A Board of Beauty made the White City the glory and the marvel 
that it was. When the good citizen forces partisan politics to know 
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An American sky-line 


its place and not intrude where it has no business to be, then such 
a board he must again call into requisition, and let knowledge and 
taste give counsel, and even prohibitory laws, to ignorance and whim. 
The man, for instance, who fancies yellow brick, and wants to put 
a yellow brick house into the midst of a brownstone block, like 
a slice of sponge-cake set on edge, must be taught that no man build- 
eth to himself, because no man liveth or dieth to himself; that we are 
all members one of another, and thus no man in a civilized community 
may mar his neighbor’s little plot by doing what he pleases with his 
own. 
Lucia AMES MEap. 








SOME OF THE ESTHETIC REQUIREMENTS AND 
THE TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES PECULIAR 
TO MURAL PAINTING 


Mural painting is by no means a mere enlargement of easel paint- 
ing, from which it differs both in its esthetic purposes and its tech- 
nical difficulties. The restricted dimensions of the easel picture make 
it accessible to a close inspection, which encourages the display of 
many graces of handling and tricks of execution, all of which are 
legitimate sources of esthetic enjoyment. Furthermore, the easel 
painting is usually so framed as to be, in a measure, isolated from its 
surroundings. This comparatively independent existence of the easel 
painting makes its treatment, both from the esthetic as well as from 
the technical point of view, a matter of great freedom. The subject 
itself may be drawn from any phase of human thought or interest 
capable of pictorial expression; whatever the subject, the style of 
treatment, be it ‘‘realistic,” ‘‘impressionistic,” or ‘‘literary,’’ there 
will always be some one who will find it pleasing, and be willing to 
give it a place upon the walls of his dwelling. 

It is not so with mural painting, for it must become the surface of 
the wall upon which it is placed, an integral part of the building 
which it embellishes. It is not, therefore, like the easel painting, 
ready to accommodate itself to every change of fashion and to the 
many caprices of individual taste and sentiment; its very monumental 
character precludes its coming within the means of the ordinary indi- 
vidual picture-buyer, and for these reasons, if for no other, mural 
painting would be forced to find its greatest employment in the 
decoration of public rather than private buildings. This being the 
case, it follows that the subject of the mural picture should be of so 
universal an interest as to appeal to the general public. As a matter 
of artistic congruity, it goes without saying that these subjects should 
have some relation of significance, or at least of appropriateness to the 
‘uses of the buildings which they embellish. 

Again, the position and the size of the mural painting makes it 
impossible for the attention of the beholder to escape or ignore the 
influence of its presence, as can be done in the case of the easel paint- 
ing. Its subject should therefore be treated with a reserve and a 
reposeful dignity that will never weary the beholder by the violence of 
color contrasts and the insistency of line arrangements, or oppress 
the spirits by an appeal to emotions that are morbid or depressing. 
Garishness and triviality on the one hand, and somberness and morbid 
solemnity on the other, are the Scylla and the Charybdis between 
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which the mural painter must steer if he would escape the rocks of 
adverse criticism and the whirlpool of sensationalism. 

Aside from the question of subject, the color in mural painting 
should be so harmonized with surroundings that it makes no sudden 
transition from or violent contrast with the other decorative features 
of the interior; all should be dominated by a general pervading tone 
that gives to the interior its unity and its feeling of repose. It must 
be remembered, also, that the surface of the wall upon which the paint- 
ing is placed is there to be embellished, not to be negated; the rendi- 
tion of natural appearance must not then be carried to that point of 
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realism which imitates relief in space, which is perfectly legitimate 
in easel painting. Such treatment makes holes in the walls instead 
of decorating them. These are requirements which too many mural 
painters have forgotten or ignored, painting their wall surfaces as if 
they were independent of all surroundings. 

Another requiremént of mural painting is that its surface be ‘* flat,” 
or lusterless, so as to have no reflections that shall interfere with seeing 
the work from every point in the interior. The dimensions of the 
mural painting usually compel the beholder to remain at a distance 
that is too great for the eye to detect any of those skillful delineations 
of minute detail or virtuosities of brush-work which are sometimes 
prized in easel painting. The introduction of such mannerisms and 
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technical cleverness is not only a waste of energy, but it is very apt 
to rob the work of that dignified reserve and straightforward simplicity 
which should characterize monumental work. 

Owing to the great expense for materials and models, and the 
labor involved in the covering of so large a surface, it is absolutely 
essential that the design be carefully wrought out in all of its large 
essentials before the wall is attacked. Doubtless no two painters 
would follow exactly the same method of procedure, and I shall try 
only to explain the one followed by myself in the execution of the 
decorations for the Library of the University of Illinois. 

Here was an interior belonging to a great institution of learning, 








ORIGINAL CHALK STUDY FOR LABORATORY OF MINERVA 
Representing College of Science 


and the problem presenting itself was how to make this interior 
exhale an atmosphere of quiet and reposeful dignity—an atmosphere 
impregnated with literary and historical associations. In the working 
out of this problem I was assisted by a happy suggestion from the 
architects, Professors Ricker and White of the university, which was 
that the four frescoes be given subjects that should in some way typify 
the four principal colleges of the university—namely, that of Litera- 
ture and Arts, Agriculture, Science, and Engineering. 

The subjects being imaginary ones, and the spaces which they 
were to fill being of given dimensions and shapes, it was necessary 
to first work out each conception toa given scale. This I did, sug- 
gesting the work very roughly as to detail, and entirely from imagina- 
tion, but trying to give each figure its relative size and place upon the 
scale that it must finally fill. These first scale drawings were made 
about one-fourth inch to the foot. As soon as these were satisfactorily 
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worked out, the models were called in, and a careful study made of 
each. The animals were studied and photographed at the horse and 
cattle markets of Paris, where I was then prosecuting the work; land- 
scape studies for the background settings were made in the public 
parks and gardens of Paris and Versailles. I must except the studies 
for the Forge, which were made in one of the great foundries of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

As soon as these studies were completed, I proceeded to lay out 
the four panels to a scale of two and one-fourth inches to the foot, 
which was large enough to admit of carefully working out all of the 
details. Upon these enlarged panels the figures, animals, and back- 
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Representing College of Science 


grounds were then traced from the separate studies. In working out 
these more careful and enlarged scale drawings I found it desirable to 
make more or less change from the original imaginary studies. These 
changes can be observed by a comparison of the studies with the 
reproductions from the completed paintings. 

When these enlarged panels were finally completed to my satisfac- 
tion, I pinned over them a stout parchment tracing-paper, through 
which the drawing was perfectly visible, and painted upon this with 
oil-colors, diluted in spirits of turpentine, which causes the pigment 
to dry flat and with the suggestive effect of finished work. This pro- 
cedure saved the labor of tracing and transferring for the color studies, 
and permitted as many trials at the color-scheming as was desirable 
to reach a satisfactory result without the danger of injuring the scale 
drawing. The color schemes do not require to be worked out in 
detail; only the broad masses with their relative intensities and tonal 
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values are necessary or desirable at this stage. When all of this work 
had been accomplished, occupying a period of six months, I was ready 
to attack the walls themselves. 

These were prepared by first giving them two coats of white lead 
in oil. Assoonas this was dry, the surface was covered with a cement 
made of white lead, with just enough oil, varnish, and turpentine to 
make it workable with a stiff brush. Upon this freshly covered surface 
was stretched a plain and unprepared canvas and nailed all around the 
edges. It was then rolled down until completely imbedded in the 
white lead, and then immediately covered with a coat of the same, 
diluted with oil and turpentine. This required a full month to dry 
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hard in an artificially heated atmosphere, after which the surfaces were 
covered with a coat of preparation made of lead, Spanish whiting, oil 
and turpentine. When this had become perfectly hard, the surfaces 
were rubbed down with fine sandpaper, and were ready for the 
pictures. 

While the walls were in process of drying, I busied myself with 
the preparation of the full-sized working cartoons. These were drawn 
“ upon manila paper with charcoal, or, I should have said, “raced, 
because they were drawn by the aid of a stereopticon, a lantern-slide 
having been made from each of the large scale drawings. These scale 
drawings had been previously laid out in squares equivalent to feet 
upon the wall surface, and it was only necessary to enlarge the draw- 
ing until these squares were one foot square; then pin up the paper 
upon the screen and trace the drawing, squares, and all. With line 
and chalk the wall was also laid out in foot squares, when it was only 
necessary to apply the cartoon to its proper place upon the squares, 
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and then transfer the drawing by means of sliding under it, when its 
upper edge had been secured in place with small tacks, a large sheet 
of transfer-paper inserted underneath, and then going over the lines 
with a hard blunt point. This saved the trouble of pricking the out- 
lines and then pouncing them by the old method. The transfer-paper 
I made myself by spreading upon a large sheet of manila paper 
a mixture of lampblack and mutton tallow, stirred together while the 
tallow was hot, and spread upon the paper with a rag while the mix- 
ture was still warm. One such transfer-paper served for all the 
panels. 

After the outlines were in place I was ready to attack with the 





THE FORGE 
Representing College of Engineering 


color. For this work I used the oil-colors put up in tubes of quad- 
ruple size, with the exception of zinc-white, which I bought in bulk. 
Instead of thinning and tempering my colors with turpentine, I used 
a medium made by dissolving white wax in petroleum—ordinary kero- 
sene—over a hot-water bath. Enough wax should be added to make 
a jelly when could. Of this medium I added about one part to two 
parts of pigment when mixing my colors on the palette. It has 
the double advantage of drying slowly and allowing perfect delibera- 
tion in the work, and it does not change color or darken at all that 
I can discover during the drying process. This, and the fact that the 
dried color readily softens by the application of a little turpentine to 
its surface, makes it easy to join the work of each succeeding day, 
or after any lapse of time, without a break or visible ‘‘lap.” The 
wax has also the additional advantage of producing a perfectly flat 
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and lusterless surface, with a delicate and aérial bloom, like that of real 
fresco; and not the least of its good qualities is its preserving influ- 
ence upon the color, protecting it from the contact of coal-gas, the 
béte noire of decorators in our climate. 

Decorative pictures of smaller dimensions might be executed to 
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greater advantage upon prepared canvas in the studio, perhaps, but 
wall spaces of the size and shape of those in the libraray—about 
twelve by forty feet—could not be thus handled. 

NewrTon A. WELLS. 
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ART EDUCATION AT THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s endowment and her deep interest in educa- 
tional problems have already made the Chicago Institute, though not 
yet architecturally complete, an established factor in advancing mod- 
ern education. . 

As many of the staff of professors have for some time traveled 
in different parts of the world gathering material to add scope to 
their special departments, so there are a few bringing for the first 
time the results of their experience in an older country to assist 
in this new undertaking. Mr. John Duncan, a native of Scotland, 
is one of these, and he will soon join the forces as Director of Art. 
The form of this title impresses with an academic stiffness of staid 
theory — weighed in the balance of time and not found wanting 
in quantity. But very simple and unassuming will be the new pro- 
fessor’s methods; they are barely now a part of a formula, as it 
is his purpose to develop freedom of expression among the chil- 
dren without a consciousness of treatment. At first, only in the 
pleasure of doing will they discover that art too has its A BC 
of construction. To accomplish this the interests will unite with 
other departments of study where representation can be a part. 
With the natural sciences the pupils will draw flowers and animals, 
often from memory, thus quickening the observation. In drawing 
with the study of folk-lore and stories of history and literature 
they will gain a still more imaginative foothold and creative sense ; 
then, too, their everyday surroundings will not be forgotten in this 
training. Taken gradually in this natural sequence of thought and 
development art will take its place as a useful and reasonable 
beauty. 

Mr. Duncan has very completely arranged, in simple form, with 
photographs and lantern-slides, the examples of pure expression 
in primitive, renaissance, and modern art, clearly explaining the 
periods which have seemed to make past and present influences. 
For the last seven years he has been associated in his work with 
Professor Geddes, whose ‘“ Philosophy of Education and Sociology” 
has marked him as a man of lasting achievements. When Professor 
Geddes rebuilt and preserved the wasted architecture of old Edin- 
burgh, thus making quarters and a center for the university students, 
Mr. Duncan painted some of the decorations in the halls, using, 
with a suggestion of early symbolism, the history and legends 
of Scotland. Mr. Duncan has been a very thorough student of 
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expression, and has found much interest in studying the play 
of youthful fancy in a country ‘richly planted with tradition and 
romance. 

It will be interesting to see how he will help the little ones, 
growing in the newness of our west, to find their way to a happy 
use of pencil and colors. Though he will open no new field for 





KNIGHTS IN A TILT 
From a Child’s Drawing 


us in America, his unaffected purpose, and the possibilities of the 
fresh material, will make clearer the direction many teachers have 
striven earnestly for during the past few years. 

The naive expression of knightly valor here reproduced is the 
result of the interest Professor Geddes’ son, a young Scotchman 
of nine years, has taken in the chivalry of the history and fairy- 
tales of his country, in studying armor, and, too, in observing the 
proportion and action of the horses he has seen in the streets. 
The grasp shows a very interesting mental development, where the 
balance of expression is quite equal. MaBEL Key. 

Paris, June 14, 1900. 
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THE EDITOR 


American travelers abroad this year are returning, and their 
opinions of the exposition at Paris vary but little. Those whose 
judgment is of value say that the World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893 has not been eclipsed by the extraordinary 
endeavors of the French. The buildings at the Paris Exposition are 
crowded, while the general arrangement lacks the largeness of plan 
and view, the serenity and simplicity of our White City by the lake. 

There have been the most provoking delays, and the Palace of 
the Fine Arts was the first to present a completed appearance. The 
great building, which will be a permanent one, has a fine fagade and 
an impressive interior. What pleases the American visitor is the 
complimentary position and uniformly high standard of the United 
States section. The exhibit holds a position in international art 
second only to the French. This is a remarkable showing for so 
young a nation. As France has been our instructor in art, it is not 
strange that our art should be understood and appreciated by the 
French critics. Out of 221 names which appear in the catalogue of 
painters, only fifty fail to acknowledge some great French painter as 
master. In the distribution of awards America takes the lead of 
other nations. Two medals of honor have been bestowed upon Whis- 
tler and Sargent, the former also enjoying the very unique honor of a 
medal of honor for etching, and gold medals have been given to 
seven other American painters. We learn that there are to be three 
medals given to American sculptors, and rumor suggests the names of 
Saint Gaudens, French, and MacMonnies. We hope this choice may 
prove to be the one decided on by the jury, as no better selection 
could be made. The management of the American art section, under 
the direction of Mr. J. B. Cauldwell, has been very just, and meets with 
the heartiest approval of all unprejudiced Americans who have our 
interests at heart. We take very great pleasure in recognizing again 
the admirable service Mr. Cauldwell and his able juries have per- 
formed, and to them much of the credit is due for the advanced 
position our art has taken in its competition with the rest of the world. 


st 


The movement in favor of acquiring works of art produced by 
Americans for American collections is more and more general and 
vigorous every year. The Boston Museum of the Fine Arts has 
made a very commendable beginning, and we hope that the new 
building will be arranged with galleries in which the work of Amer- 
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icans in painting and sculpture may be chronologically arranged. - 


This is an important use for our great museums of art in our principal 
cities, for there is at present no institution where our art may be 
comprehensively studied. Some day we may hope for a national 
bureau of the fine arts, with a national museum of art in Washington, 
in which a collection of our native art might be brought together. 
There is no better time than the present for making such a collection, 
but its government should be far from the appointing power of poli- 
ticians. It would be a means of stimulating our art if we had some 
final haven of fame for it, as has France with her Luxembourg and 
her Louvre. A national salon to be held annually in New York City 
would offer an opportunity for a choice of the best and characteristic 
in current art. We noted last month this movement toward the 
establishment of an annual salon, and it is more than probable that 
the question will be agitated with renewed vigor the coming season. 
The salon might well be the stepping-stone to a national museum. 
Our growth in art is so sure and rapid that what a few years ago 
might appear chimerical now only needs to be suggested to be carried 


to completion. 
se 


We hear not a regu of the decadence of the French school. The 
masters of the past are not being succeeded by the younger men of 
the present. The iets of 1900 was very weak, while the exposition 
shows that the French painters are not more than holding their own. 
They have a few masterly sculptors, but the younger men are without 
ideas, although their technical excellence cannot be overlooked. 
Integrity, morality, purity, character, count in art as in any other 
expression of human activity, and in the exhibition of contemporary 
French art many of these virtues are conspicuously wanting. It is 
too much to say that they are wanting in the French character as a 
whole, but we are warranted in drawing the conclusion that there is 
sufficient lack of these finer qualities to degrade much of their art. 
Whatever may be said of American art in general, it is not decadent, 
it is virile and honest, and much of it has an elevation of purpose 
and sentiment worthy of the best art of any age. To protect and 
develop this quality while we are finding expression for our native 
themes is the mission of American art. It is a splendid work, and 
many honorable workers are already toiling in its vineyards and look- 
ing toward the harvest.” 


Notre.—The illustrations of the article on American Painting in the Boston Art 
Museum in this issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL are reproduced from photographs made 
by Foster Brothers, Boston, Mass. 
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